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STORY OF THE SEA. 

Captain Albert had recently returned from a 
jong and perilous whaling voyage, and was 
seated beside a bright blazing fire at his own 
hearth. His wife sat opposite, with her young- 
est child in her lap, while the two sons Ed- 
ward and William, stood on each side looking 
earnestly in his face, that they might be quite 
sure their father had indeed returned, and that 
they were not still deceived by one of those 
pleasant dreams with which they had been so 
often visited in his absence. 

* Q, father,” said Edward, “the next time you 
go, take me with you, do!” 

“Tell us a story of the sea, will you not, 
father ?” said William, at the same time. 

* Very well, my son, I will try,” replied their 
father; “and that will perhaps, change Ed- 
ward’s mind about going with me the next time. 

“One day, in the great Southern ocean, we 
had followed a fine whale farther south than we 
had ever been before. The whale was enor- 
mously large, and I saw in a moment that if 
we could take it, there would be oil enough to 
fill our casks, and enable us to return home. 
Its motions were very rapid, and we followed 
it as swiftly as we could, but after all it escaped. 
I believe the creature swam under water, till 
it was out of the reach of my glass. WhileI 
was looking out to try to get sight of it again, 
I spied something which appeared to be an is- 
land to the south, but while I was looking at it, 
I felt sure it moved. Itdid move, and we soon 
came near enough to see what it was distinct- 
ly. It proved to be an iceberg, shooting up to 
a great height, like one of the sharp-pointed 
Alps, and spreaiing out to a wide extent, on 
all sides. At the same time, the who'e ocean, 
as fursouth as the eye could reach, was cover- 
ed with floating ice. 

“The situation was full of danger, but the 
wind was in our favor, and I prepared to press 
all sail, in hopes of escaping, when suddenly a 
shower of hail and sleet rushed upon us with 
such fury, that some of the men were beaten 












down to the deck, and all 
stand under it. 
were all cased in ice, stiffened, and almost as 
immovable as if they had been made of iron. 
“Tnow began to blame myself severely for 
suffering the whale to tempt me so far into 


found it difficult to 
The sails, shrouds and sheets, 


those regions of ice and storms. I looked with 
bitter regret towards those faithful sailors who 
had trusted their lives to my care, and who 
were now exposed to unnecessary hardships 
and dangers by my boyish rashness. The no- 
ble fellows never uttered a word of complaint, 
but their generous fortitude did not help to re- 
concile me to myself. Full of anxiety, I took 
my glass to look out again for the iceberg. 
While I was looking toward it, I spied some- 
thing among the cakes of ice, which appeared 
like some small craft; but I could not believe 
a vessel of that size could have reached a lat- 
itude so far south. A vessel, however, it cer- 
tainly was—a small schooner, sailing among 
the cakes of ice, as if it knew how to pick its 
way alone, for I could not see a person moving 
on her deck. Westeered, as well as we could, 
directly toward her. My ship was new and 
strong, and well prepared, so that I did not 
much fear the loose cakes of ice. When we 
were near enough, I hailed the little craft, and 
thought I heard a distant shout in reply. As 
we came nearer, I saw a young man alone, and 
sitting upon the helm, apparently managing it 
with the motions of his body, so as to steer his 
little vessel safely through. ” . 
We all stood looking for a moment at the 
brave young man, with wonder and admiration ; 
but as soon as I ordered out a boat, the sailors 
rushed to the side and began to work witha 
will, although everything they touched was 
cased in ice and terrible to handle. Down 
went the boat, and was manned in an instant. 
It was not long before the young man was on 
board our ship, but he would not leave the 
schooner until he had seen a rope rigged, to 
tow her after us. The poor fellow was almost 
dead with cold and hunger; he had not tasted 
any food for more than twenty-four hours, as 
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he told us afterwards. He could hardly speak | 
a word, and as soon ashe felt the warmth of 
the stove, he fainted entirely away. We put 
him into a hammock, and did all we could for 
him, and soon had the pleasure of seeing him 
revive. After he had taken some warm tea, he 
fell asleep, and slept till I began to fear he 
would never wake again; but Providence had 
provided him the refreshment he most needed, 
and when he awoke, the next day, he was well 
and lively. I inquired how he came into so 
strange a situation, when he told me that four 
young men, without much consideration, had 
purchased the vessel, and fitted her up fora 
voyage of discovery into those far-off seas. 
They had encountered a furious storm, which 
drove them among the ice, near the place where 
we found him. They had suffered very much 
with cold and want of sleep, while the vessel 
was every moment in danger of being crushed 
to pieces. 

“ Tn this distress, his companions began to 
drink spirits to warm them. They offered him 
some, and urged him to drink, but he replied 
it would make them worse, and reminded them 
of a ship which was cast away one very severe 
winter, among the rocks near their own native 
town, when all the sailors who drank rum were 
frozen, while those who did not drink, escaped. 
His companions, however, would not listen to 
his advice, but continued to drink, and were 
soon unable to move, and were all frozen to 
death, and were still on the deck, covered with 
ice and sleet. Robert, (this was the young 
man’s name,) was saved by not drinking any of 
the rum, but by using it outwardly, pouring it 
into his boots, end a part into his bosom.” 

“ But how did you escape that terrible ice- 
berg, and get out of that terrible sea?” said 
Edward: “ were any of your men frozen ?” 

“No,” replied Captain Albert ; “we suffered 
very severely, but we did not use any ‘ fire- 
water,’ and every sailor who went out in the 
ship, returned in good health ; still, all that we 
were able to do would have been no more than 
the fluttering of a leaf in a whirlwind, without 
the help of Him, who, you will remember, was 
once ina ‘ little ship when the great storm arose,’ 
and who said, ‘ Peace, be still, and there was a 
great calm.’”—By Mrs. E. Goodwin. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 4. 
FORGET ME NOT: OR THE SUNNY HEART. 


My home has not always been as it now it is, 
by “these borders of the sea,” but “ once upon 
atime,” as stories used to run, “I chanced to 
live,” in a distant and far different region of the 
country. 


flower, now that the giver has passed away 
from earth, herself a flower transplanted hence 
to bloom in the everlasting gardens. 

It was my good fortune not many months 
ago, to form acquaintance with a lovely little 
maiden, who so much reminded me of the love- 
ly Forget-me-not, as to revive the long-cherish- 
ed half-buried affection for the sweet favorite 
of my western home, and the remembrance of 
that treasure of by-gone days, throws a charm 
around my new friend, which might not oth- 
erwise have been awarded her. 

But my youthful readers may not all be fa- 
miliar with the delicate blossom we have in 
hand; and alas, for my ability to describe ac- 
curately, for fifteen years at least has passed, 
since that floral gem was my own treasure. 
But the impression seems to me real, of a little 
blue flower not much larger than a pin’s 
head, growing upright on a slender stalk, its 
golden stamens quite conspicuous among the 
tiny blue petals. IfI mistake not, its sweet face 
was always turned toward the sun, and upon it, 
that bright Luminary ever seemed to look, lov- 
ingly, and to impart unto it, of its own warmth, 
and cheerfulness. I think it was always in 
blossom early and late, ever cheerful and cheer- 
ing. It was hardy and enduring too. Scorch- 
ing sunshine withered it not, and though neith- 
er rain nor dew fell constantly upon it, yet it 
lived and blossomed still. December’s frost 
destroyed it not, but still was it green beneath 
the snows of winter, ever ready to come forth 
anew, and fresh with the merry spring. 

Such are the faint recollections of the sweet 
flewer of my country home—how well the re- 
semblance bears to her who as the counterpart, 
I will call Marie, those can best judge who 
know my young friend even better than I do. 

A sunny heart will find sunshine somewhere, 
though all is dark around, and it will give 
back too, of its warmth and brightness, while 
the cold heart absorbs not, neither emits any 
genial influences. 

Marie’s home is itself a sunny spot. It has 
ever been the happy dwelling of the Muses. 
Some of them were her earliest, and have ever 
been her constant companions, Taste, refine- 
ment and simple elegance too, have lent their 
aid in shedding light and joy around her fairy 
footsteps. All the needed means which com~ 
petence could bestow for a solid education, ac- 
complishment and moral training, have been 
freely afforded, and the fond hopes which rest- 
ed on her infancy and early youth, have not 
been disappointed. 

While like the Forget-me-not, Marie is ever 
bright and sunny, warm-hearted and cheerful, 
upward looking and enduring, like that too, she 
is small of stature. This, however but adds to 
her charms, and detracts nothing from her real 
worth. Sensible people do not measure others 
by theirsize. “The minds’ the standard of the 
man,” says Watts. ‘“ We would be measured 
by our souls,” and since it requires mind to 


When my childhood’s home was exchanged | judge correctly of mind, who should care for 


for another residence, I found it to bein a 
sweet and quiet valley, snugly protected by 
high mountains, and my abode was near to one 
of those charming little streams, “ which run 
among the hills,” widening and deepening while 
sweeping on till lost in the distant sea. 


the sayings—we will not say opinions of those 
who speculate only upon the outward appear- 
ance. We will not attach to such results the 
terms of judgment or opinions, 

I have spoken of Marie’s home as a place of 
sunshihe, and it isso. Her light heart is not 


Not only was my loved home a country of| often clouded. But once a dark shadow passed 


hills and valleys, and streams of water, but a 
region too, whose fruits and flowers were abun- 
dant. Among the sweetest and the most val- 
ued of the treasures which I called mine, and 
I was not stinted, was a cherished little Forget- 
me-not. It was the gift ofa friend, and as such 
I prized it ; but how much more precious to me 
since, has been the memory even of that simple 


over it. It was a Heaven-directed messenger, 
though a dark-winged angel that flitted across 
her path. It came like the lightning’s flash, 
but it did not destroy her. Ere her young 
heart could fully comprehend the extent of the 
calamnity, the Sun of Righteousness shone 
from behind the dark cloud. Jn his beams was 





healing. Marie yielding to those blessed in- 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 











fluences, became a Christian. Very early she 
entered the family of Christ on earth, and looks 
forward, it is believed, to the hope of being 
one of that great family in Heaven. 

Why then should not the naturally sunny 
heart be blessed with unclouded sunshine? 
Privileged and happy beyond the lot of most, 
is thy earthly portion, Marie, and thou art not 
insensible. Thy grateful heart does often over- 
flow with gratitude to those about thee, and 
nearest to thee, and to thy God above thee. 

“How much owest thou unto thy Lord.” 
Let the dark heart and the blinded eyes of the 
multitude afar off and beneath thee, be blessed 
and cheered through the radiance of thy own 
loving heart, and the sweet rays shed on thee 
from above. 

Thou knowest of the fire-fly which shines 
only on the wing—which darkens if it rest. 
And is there noanalogy? Is not the warm 
heart made warmer by its efforts to impart 
cheerfulness to the desolate bosom of another— 
to light up hope in the wretched and despair- 
ing—to kindle eternal sunshine in the path of 
the lost ? : 

Mayst thou be wise then like those who will 
shine as the brightness of the firmament—and 
come at last to Zion, with songs and everlast- 
ing joy. v. 





Narrative. 


THE LOST FOUND. 

Many of our young readers, will perhaps be 
interested by the following narrative, as illus- 
trative of the gracious care of Divine Provi- 
dence towards the weak and helpless: 


In the year 1829, a merchant of Bristol, Mr. 
H., received a letter from a neighboring clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. S., recommending to his 
humane attention the bearer, a puny and deli- 
cate boy, eight or nine years of age. The let- 
ter stated that the boy was the child of a poor 
widow who had no means of supporting him, 
and that it would be an act of great charity to 
get him provided for on board of some vessel. 
Mr. H. thought him very unfit for the situation, 
but, having a high esteem for Mr. S., and not 
knowing what else to advise, he placed him on 
board a vessel bound to Jamaica, with the mas- 
ter and mate of which he had some acquaint- 
ance. They proceeded to Jamaica, but not 
finding there the cargo they expected, the cap- 
tain directed his course to the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, and remained there some time effecting 
a lading. The shore off which they lay was 
low and swampy, and they were obliged to 
keep at some distance from it. One day dur- 
ing this time, the little boy from Bristol, with 
another about his own age, were put out in a 
boat to clean the sides of the vessel. While 
thus occupied, the bucket they were using fell 
into the sea, and they pushed the boat off in 
order to recover it, but being unskilful, they 
were not able to recover their previous position, 
and getting further and further, they were hur- 
ried into a current which carried them along 
with great rapidity. As soon as the accident 
was perceived, some men put off in the cutter 
and followed them, but in vain; they were 
soon out of sight, and were left to their fate, of 
which no doubt remained, as from the direction 
of the current they must be many days before 
they could reach land. In the evening a vio- 
lent storm arose, and every one concluded that 
the poor children had of course perished. In 
due time, the vessel returned to Bristol, and 
Mr. H., heard of the event that had taken place. 

Some few weeks afterwards, revolving the 
circumstances in his mind, Mr. H. thought he 
would write to Mr. S., in order that the poor 
widow might be informed of the death of her 
son. Just before he fulfilled this purpose, 
walking one day beside the docks, he met a 
boy, apparently strong and healthy, but so 
closely resembling the lost one, that he was in- 
duced to stop and accost him. To his aston- 
ishment, he proved to be the identical child. 
He related that, when the storm came on, the 
boat in which he and his companion were 
drifting along was speedily upset. However 
difficult it may be for an experienced swimmer 
to get on the bottom ofa boat, these boys con- 
~trived to do so, and there they maintained their 
station, notwithstanding the fury of the winds 
and waves, supported, doubtless, by that mer- 
eiful hand which effected their wonderful pre- 


servation. Mr. H. supposed that their bodies | 
and the wind being in a direction contrary to! 
the current, its extreme violence was in their 
favor, and they were driven all that night and 
the following day towards the land. As even- 
ing came on, they were stranded on the coast 
of Spanish America. They soon found a ne- 
gro-hut, where they received food and shelter 
for the night, and the next day they made their | 
way toa seaport in the neighborhood. Their 
destitute condition there, excited the compas- 
sion of an Irish captain, who took them to Ire- 
land in his vessel. When they reached that 
country, not hearing of any vessel bound to 





Bristol, another benevolent captain carried them 
to Liverpool ; whence a third, equally charita- 
ble, willingly brought them home. 

Among all these strangers, they experienced 
nothing but kindness, as their good health and 
excellent condition fully testified. As a char- 
acteristic circumstance, and showing that one 
at least of the boys was no more anxious or 
careful than the young ravens when 7 cry, 
it may be added, that the next time Mr. H 
saw his proteege, on asking if he had written to 
his mother since his arrival, the reply was, 
“No ;” and on inquiring why he had not done 
so, he said, “ Because he had nothing to say to 
her ?”—Ch. Mon. Penny Mag. 
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said Mrs. Elliot to little Henry and Jane; “we 
are going into the country to-day.” 





“ Where are we going ” said Henry, rubbing 
his eyes very hard. 
“We are going to see uncle Gaylord.” 


bed, and dancing around the room. “ Sister, 
we shall see the lambs, and the pigs, and the 


ing to give me?” said Jane. 

“T presume you will,” said Mrs. Elliot, “ but 
come and be dressed now. You caanot go be- 
fore you are dressed, you know.” 

The children were at length dressed, but 
not till they had been told a great many times 
to “ stand still,” while their mother was fasten- 
ing their clothes. 

After breakfast, Mr. and Mrs. E., and the 
children set out on their journey. They reach- 
ed uncle Gaylord’s in safety, about the middle 
of the afternoon. 

Henry and James were the more anxious to 
see the animals above named, than they were 
to see their uncle and aunt. Toward evening 
their father led them forth to gratify their cu- 
riosity. 

They first went toa yard, in which were 
about a dozen pigs. They were very small 
and very clean, and looked so much alike, that 
you could not tell one from another. When 
the children leaned upon the fence, and looked 
at them, they tossed up their noses, and kicked 
up their heels, and scampered to the farthest 
part of the yard, and then came back to the 
place whence they started, and stood facing 
their visitors. Then some of them put their 
noses together, as though they were whispering 
and telling one another what they thought of 
Henry and Jane, and then they all ran away 
— and stopped in the other extremity of the 


yard. 

“Oh! how I wish I had one of them !” said 
Henry. 

“So do I,” said Jane. 

“You may have one if you will catch him,” 
said uncle Gaylord. 

“ Will they not bite ?” said Henry. 

“No, they will not bite you.” 

“Papa, may I catch one ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Henry climbed over the fence into the 
yard. The pigs stood and looked at him till he 
came near them, and then away they ran to 
the other end of the yard. There they waited 
for him till he came very near them, and then 
they ran back to the other end; and thus they 
kept running back and forth, seeming to be 
well pleased with the sport. At last, Henry 
was convinced that they were too nimble for 
him. He came out of the yard, comforting 
himself with the reflection that he could catch 





| them if he could only run fast enough. 


“ Oh, are we!” said Henry, jumping out of | 


‘ 
' 


| good farmer. 
1g 


cows, and the chickens that uncle told us about.” | 


“ Shall we see the little colt that uncle is go- | 


The next visit was to the sheep pasture. 


saw uncle Gaylord, they set up a great baa-ing, 
and came running toward him. Henry was 
afraid and got behind his father, and Jane en- 
treated her father to take her up in his arms. 
The sheep came up close to uncle Gaylord, and 
licked his hands; and one little lamb came up 
to Henry, and licked his face. Both the sheep 
and lambs were very fat and fine looking. 

At sunset, the cows came home. They stood 
near the kitchen door, chewing the cud, and 
waiting to be milked. They were very smooth 
and fine looking cows, and so gentle thata child 
might, without fear, take hold of their horns. 
One cow who had very long, crooked horns, 
held down her head while Henry felt of them, 
and patted her forehead. 

“ Papa,” said Henry, “ What makes all of 
uncle Gaylord’s animals look so well?” 

“ Because he takes good care of them. 
is an excellent farmer.” 

When Henry and Jane went to bed, it was a 
long time before they fell asleep; they had so 


He 


-| much to say about what they had seen. Henry 


was sure he would be a farmer when he came 
to be a man. 

On the next morning, their uncle took them 
to ride. There were two seats in the wagon. 
Mr. E. and uncle G. sat on one seat, and Hen- 
ry and Jane onthe other. The brothers were 
so busy talking that the children could not ask 
them any questions. By-and-by, they stopped 
at a farm-house where uncle Gaylord had some 
business to transact. The children went to see 


| a flock of sheep that were in a field very near 
‘Come, children, it is time for you to rise,” | 


the house. They did not look like uncle Gay- 
lord’s sheep. They were lean and dirty, and 
ran away when Henry came near them. 

“I don’t believe,” said Henry, “that this man 
gives his sheep enough to eat. He cannot bea 


| good farmer, I know.” 


yhen they reached home, Henry asked his 
father if the owner of the sheep they saw was a 


* Yes,” said Mr. E., “ your uncle says he is a 
very good farmer.” 

“ Yes,” said uncle Gaylord, “he is the best 
farmer in the township.” 

“ Why do not his sheep and lambs look bet- 
ter?” said Henry. 

“He has a very unruly flock ; they break out 
of the pasture very often, and feed on a poison- 
ous weed that grows in an adjoining field.” 

“ Does it poison them to death ?” 

“No, it does not kill them, but it makes them 
lean, and causes them to shed their wool, and, 
in consequence, to look very shabby. Their 
owner takes great pains to keep them in their 
pasture, which is a fine one, but they, by some 
means, often get out.” 

“ Ought those sheep to blame their owner for 
being lean ?” said Mr. E. 

“ No, sir, for it is their own fault.” 

“ There are a great many people in the world 
who are as unreasonable as the sheep would be, 
if they were to blame their owner for their 
leanness.” 

“JT do not know what papa means.” 

“There are a great many persons in the world 
who make themselves unhappy, and then blame 
the Lord for it. If that man’s sheep had only 
done as their owner wanted them to do, they 
would have been fat and healthy; and so if 
men will do as God wants to have them do, 
they will be happy. The unhappiness in the 
world is owing to the wickedness of man, not to 
a lack of goodness on the part of God. Every 
good thing that you would enjoy comes from 
God’s goodness; every evil thing which you 
suffer is the result of man’s wickedness.” A. 








Learning. 


“WHAT IS THE USE?” 

“?'Tis no use, and I shall not try to learn it,” 
said an impatient little boy, throwing his book 
down upon the table. 

“ What is of no use, Henry ?” said his mother, 
who was watching him. 

“This hard lesson in geography, mother, 
about Egypt and Syria. Idon’t care anything 
about these places, nor who lives there, and 
never shall go there, so what is the use of learn- 
ing about them? I believe poople write hard 
books just to make children study them, and 
grow cross.” 





“Now you are unreasonable, my son—but 


It | bring me the book, and let me look at this disa- 
acted in some measure as a sail to the boat,| contained a great many sheep. As soon as they | 


greeable lesson.” 

“QO, mother, you won’t think it hard—you 
don’t have to study and learn lessons now.” 

“ My child, there are many lessons, and hard 
ones too, that are to be learned and practised 
each day, by every one,” 

“You, too, mother! what are they, will you 
tell me?” 

“We must learn to be kind, gentle, patient 
and useful—watchful over our temper, that we 
do not grow violent, sullen or revengeful— 
study our own characters, and those of others, 
that we may know how to live a good example 
to others, and to profit by what we see excel- 
lent in them. These are not easy lessons, 
Henry, and old and young alike must learn 
them.” 

“ But not you, mother, you are so good now.” 

“ No, Henry, I have not done learning yet, 
and your inattention and perverseness this morn- 
ing has given me alesson. I have been grieved 
and almost angry at your want of application 
and impatience too, as I wished to devote this 
morning to other purposes. Of this, your con- 
duct has deprived me—and I must learn to bear 
this little trial with patience, and try and per- 
suade you to be more attentive in future.” 

“O mother, I amso very sorry,” said Henry, 
tears starting to his eyes. “I will try again 
now, and perhaps you can go.” 

“ Not this morning, my son; but now we will 
read this book-lesson.” 

“ But, mother, what use is it for me to study 
all this, if I never want to go to Egypt, and 
don’t care who lives there ?” 

“Some time, you may have occasion to. go 
when you are a man, and you would appear 
very foolish if you, never having paid attention 
to Geography, should tell your friends you 
should take the Panama steamer for Egypt, or, 
not having studied the history of the country, 
should suppose it was governed by our Presi- 
dent, or Queen Victoria. But do you not re- 
member anything about Egypt—what an old 
country it is, and who lived there thousands of 
years before Britain or America were discov- 
ered?” 

“QO mother, why Joseph and his brothers 
lived in Egypt,—is this the very same place?” 

“ Yes, the same.” 

“O,I thought that was so long ago, that no- 
body knew anything about the place now.” 

“O yes, it is the same country it was then— 
and the same river, by the side of which Moses 
was hid in a basket of bulrushes, still fertalizes 
the whole land by its waters.” 

“The Nile, mother, do you mean the great 
river? I know just where it is on the ma 
and is this the very same, where the little baby 
was left all alone, and his sister stood out of 
sight to watch him? O,Iam so glad I know 
it, I shall like Egypt now, mother. But what 
is the use to study Latin and French, and all the 
big books George and Fanny have—and Arith- 
metic too, such very hard sums? I don’t think 
I shall study them if I do go to Egypt when | 
am a man.” 

“Tf you do not understand Arithmetic, you 
could not tell how many miles you travelled, 
how much money you would spend,—how far 
you were from home, the day of the month, nor 
the time you would return. If you did not un- 
derstand Grammar, you could not write intelli- 
gible letters home to your friends,—you would 
make sad mistakes which would mortify you 
and us all very much. The French language 
is spoken in other countries, much more than 
the English, and though you might possibly 
contrive to travel through Europe without 
speaking any language but English, yet you 
would be deprived of many agreeable acquain- 
tances, and many sources of useful information. 
So my son, you must certainly study French, if 
you mean to bea traveller. And Latin, too, 
for many of the monks and priests who enter- 
tain travellers, in these fur-away countries, will 
talk to you in Latin, and their valuable old 
books are written in it—and monuments and 
inscriptions in the fine old churches are in Latin, 
for it is presumed that all well educated men 
will understand them.” 

“QO Mother, dear, how much we do have to 
learn—and it is all of use too. But I can never 
study so much.” 

“Tt has not to be done all at once, my child; 
years are given you to acquire this knowledge, 
if you choose to improve the time.” 

“Then mother, I will read this lesson over 
three times more—then I most know I can say 
lit, but I have learned a great many lessons, 
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THE YOUTH’S 





too, besides what is in the book, haven’t I?” 
“Yes, my son, and mother too, I hope, and 
we will both try and remember them, so that 
they may be of use to us another time.”—Chris- 
tian Register. 











Parental. 


‘DECEASED CHILDREN. 


Thomas C. Paul was a youth of great prom- 
jse, and of deep piety. At the early age of 
thirteen, he was overtaken with a severe illness, 
which proved fatal. A short time before his 
death, according to his biographer, the follow- 
ing conversation took place :— 

His mother and himself were alone. “As his 
life was despaired of, some allusiom was made to 
his approaching end. Many a mother would have 
regarded it a kindness to persuade her child that 
| his life was in little danger. Many a child would 
| have shunned so awfula subject. To him it was 
not painful. To both it was a subject of most 
intense interest. : 
She said to him, “ My son, is there anything 
on your mind that you wish me to attend to for 
ou?” 

He replied, “ Yes, my mother.” He then re- 
quested that she would give his watch to his 
sister-in-law ; his gun to a school-fellow to 
whom he was much attached; his new Latin 
Lexicon to a young friend, the son of a widow, 
who was in straitened circumstances ; and other 
articles as she might think proper. 

« Is there,” said she, “nothing else, my son?” 
He had frequently been with hia mother in 
the narrow, disagreeable lanes of the poor. He 
had heard dialogues between her and ragged, 
sorrowful children, like this ;— 
“Have you no better clothes?” “No.” 
“Can you spell and read?” “No.” “Where 
do you live?” “I am here now, but I don’t 
know where [shall be.” “Who is your moth- 
er?” “My mother is dead.” 
He had himself gone to the wretched rooms 
of the poor to supply their wants. He knew the 
worst feature in the condition of such children 
isthe want of instruction, and their exposure to 
vice. Onthe Sabbath morning no kind hand 
| led them to church. 
| He had seen another side of the picture. He 
| had seen happy orphan children, who had been 
taken into an asylum. They were well clad. 
| Their manners were improved. They were 
| daily receiving important knowledge. Their 
cheerful and animated countenances seemed to 
answer the above questions thus :— 
“We can all spell, madam, and read too. 
We have other nice clothes. It is true we have 
all lost our affectionate mothers, but we have 
here found a dear good mother. Besides, all 
the ladies who come to see us speak kindly and 
smile. We have good beds, good rooms, good 
food, and light hearts.” 
He had heard his mother frequently express 
adesire to have such an asylum established in 
the town. He had been silently reflecting upon 
the subject, that he might be the instrument 
even on his death-bed, of gratifying her whom 
he dearly loved, and also of doing a vastamount 
of good to friendless and houseless orphans. 
With these thoughts, which had taken pos- 
session of his mind, he said,—in answer to his 
mother’s second question, “Is there nothing 
else, my son?” 
“My mother, I want you to ask father to buy 
a lot out of the portion of his estate that would 
have fallen to my share, and to establish upon it 
an orphan asylum.” 
Ineed not say that his father was surprised 
and delighted with this request. Indeed, it is 
affecting even toa stranger to seea pale, sufler- 
ing youth, forgetting himself, and planning for 
the poor; not unmindful of his few days, but 
more mindful of coming generations. 
“Tt shall be done,” said his father. Nineteen 
taonths afterwards the asylum was opened, and 
received a company of needy children! 
We have been informed that his father, D’Ar- 
cy Paul, Esq., promised Thomas before his 
death, that he would devote $25,000 to the 
founding and support of the orphan asylum 
which he had proposed. 
While in Petersburg, some weeks since, we 
Hhad the pleasure of visiting the asylum thus 
founded, at the instance and in memory of the 














hild whose name it bears. We were accom- 


An interesting family of orphan girls, rescued 
from poverty and exposure, were thus gathered 
together under Christian instruction and train- 
ing. What additional interest does it assume 
when it becomes monumental at once of youth- 
ful piety and parental affection. 

We venture to suggest, that there may be 
many persons who hive lost children that they 
dearly loved, and who ought to devote the 
earthly portion of these children to the Lord, 
who has seen fit to take them to himself. We 
wish to propose the subject for their considera- 
tion. It may not be their duty to found orphan 
asylums, but perhaps they ought to assist those 
which are founded. 

We would not dictate to them the special ob- 
jects to which they should apply this peculiar 
charity, but we would respectfuliy urge a sol- 
emn and careful inquiry whether the cause of 
missions and of Sunday schools have not urgent 
claims upon funds that would, in case life had 
been prolonged, have been devoted to children 
now deceased.—S. S. Advocate. 








Historn. _ 


GENERAL 


FRASER AND TIMOTHY 

MURPHY. 

There is a little romance attached to the bi- 
ography of the rifleman who killed the British 
General Fraser, at the battle at which General 
Burgoyne surrendered all his army to Gen. 
Gates. Lossing says: 


Arnold and Morgan were the ruling spirits 
that controlled the storm on the part of the 
Americans, end the gallant General Fraser was 
the directing soul of the British troops in action. 
His skill and courage were everywhere conspi- 
cuous. When the lines gave way he brought 
order out of confusion; when regiments began 
to waver, he infused courage into them by voice 
and example. He was mounted upon a splen- 
did iron grey gelding; and dressed in the full 
uniform of a field officer, he was a conspicuous 
object for the Americans. It was evident that 
the fate of the battle rested upon him, and this 
the keen eye and sure judgment of Morgan 
perceived. In an instant his purpose was con- 
ceived, and calling a file of his best men around 
him, he said, as he pointed towards the British 
right— 

“That gallant officer is General Fraser. I 


he should die ; victory for the enemy depends 
upon him. Take your station in that clump of 
bushes, and do your duty.” 

Within five minutes Fraser fell mortally 
wounded, and was carried to the camp by two 
grenadiers. Just previous to being hit by the 
fatal bullet, the crupper of his horse was cut by 
a rifle ball, and immediately afterwards another 
passed through his horse’s mane, a little back 
of his ears. The aide of Fraser noticed this 
and said— 

“It is evident that you are marked out for 
particular aim; would it not be prudent for you 
to leave this place ?” 

And Fraser replied— 

“My duty forbids me to fly from danger!” 

And the next moment he fell. 

The name of the rifleman who killed General 
Fraser, was Timothy Murphy. He took sure 
aim from a small tree in which he was posted, 
and saw Fraser fall at the discharge of his rifle. 
Fraser told his friends before he died that he 
saw the man who shot him, and that he was in 
a tree. 

Murphy afterwards accompanied General 
Sullivan in his expedition against the Indians 
in central and western New York, where he 
had a narrow escape from death. In the fall of 
1788 he was stationed in Schoharie county, 
where he became enamored of a young girl of 
sixteen, named Margaret Freeck. He was 12 
years her senior, yet his love was reciprocated. 
Her parents “ denied the bans,” and attempt- 
ed to break off the engagement by a forcible 
confinement. “ But love laughs at locksmiths,” 
and under pretence of going after a cow some 
distance from home, to milk her, she stole away 
one evening bare-footed to meet her lover, ac- 
cording to appointment, through a trusty young 
friend, upon the bank of Schoharie creek. He 
was not there, and she forded the stream, de- 
termined to go to the fort where Murphy was 





panied by Mrs. Paul, the mother of Thomas. 


stationed. 
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She found him, however, on the 
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opposite side of the stream, and mounting his | tion and economy, in a short time managed to 
horse behind him, they entered the fort amid) save enough from her earnings to buy her a 
the cheering of the inmates. The young females | wagon and team. 

there fitted her up with comfortable attire,and| She is now daily seen selling wood in our 
the next day they set out for Schenectady. | streets, and unloading as actively as any wood 
There the soldier purchased for his intended carrier who drives to our city—pitching out the 
bride a silk gown, and several dress-makers | logs with her own fair hands. We cordially 
soon completed it. They repaired to the house | commend this Jady—for such she is in reality— 
of Mri Johnson where they were married, and | to such of our bachelor friends as are matrimo- 
then they returned to Schoharia. The parents | nially inclined. We care not in what rank of 
became reconciled, and they lived happy to- | life such a woman may be found, she is a treas- 
gether many years. Murphy was an unedu-jure. Inthe midst of poverty, toil and want, her 
cated man, but was possessed of a strong intel- | virtue is unimpeachable, and she has only 
lect, and had a good deal of influence over a|sought, by unwonted labor, to support herself 
certain class. He was an early friend of the | and relatives by the toil of herown hands. Had 
Hon. Wm. C. Bouck, late Governor of New | not our heart another shrine which claims its 
York, and was among the most active in bring- | homage, we know not that this moral heroine— 
ing him forward in public life. He lost his {the Joan Are of affections—might not tempt us 
Margaret in 1807, and in 1812 married Mary | to violate Mrs. Norton’s oft repeated injunction 
Robinson. He died of cancer in his throat in| to “love not.” As it is, we advise our bachelor 
1812. friends to “ pay attention” to our “ wood,” not 
ar | the “ flower ” “ girl."—Memphis Enquirer. 
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Morality. ett 
i | Editorial. 
| Sea erenaare a caieacesimanoameeevegunanaeemnaanenoens toaoae ae 
HOWTO CHOOSE A GOOD HUSBAND. ’ 
When you see a young man of modest, re- MORAL HEROISM.—NO. VIL. 
spectful, retiring habits, not given to pride, to WILLIAM PENN. 
vanity, or to flattery, he will make a good hus- is ? 
band, for he will be the same to his wife after |. * peers reaping ~ rr vein 
marriage that he was before. When you see |} 2” evil in itself, it still is the means in many 
aman of frugal, industrious hebits, no “for-|cases of producing much good, inasmuch as it 
anager ne bye _— age - ~—. wr introduces christianity, and the manners and 
e value of herself, and not for the sake o suis : ie : 
wealth, that man will make a good and af- coos — _ _ eet. sare get 
fectionate husband. When “you see a man|**X@- 40 Impover ish and injure a people by 
using his best endeavors to raise himself from | inflicting cruel wrongs and sufferings upon 
—— to — = —— by ¢" = them, isa very strange way of effecting such 
| merits, marry him—he is wo aving, for his } ; te: : ss ae 
| affection will not decrease, neither will he pe ens : ti ven - empl = 
ibring himself or his partner to poverty and |S athe . bes be seen that if these results 
follow war, it is rather in spite, than in conse- 
quence of it. There have been men of peace, 
who have founded colonies far more success- 


want. When you sce a young man whose 
; manners are of the inost boisterous and dis- 
fully than by the cruel arms and stratagems of 
warriors. 


| gusting kind, with brass enough to carry him 
William Penn was born in 1644, in the city 


anywhere, and vanity enough to make him 

think every one interior to himself, don’t marry 
of London. Great pains were bestowed upon 
his education, and he is said to have been deep- 














him, girls—he will not make a good husband. 
When you see a young man, depending solely 
for his reputation and standing in society upon 
the wealth of his father, and other relations, 
don’t marry him--for he will make a poor hus- 
band. When you see a young man one-half 


admire and honor him, but it is necessary thet. 


of his time adorning his person or riding through 
paid, never marry him—for he will, in every 


a young man who is never engaged in any af- 
frays or quarrels by day, or follies by night, 
and whose general conduct is not of so mean a 
character as to make him conceal his name. 
who does not keep low company, gamble or 
break the Sabbath, or use profane language, 
but whose face is regularly seen at church, 
where he onght to be, he will certainly make a 
good husband. Never make money an object 
of marriage; if you do, depend upon it, as a 
balance for the good, you will get a bad hus- 
band. When you see a young man who is at- 
teutive and kind to his sisters or aged mother, 
who is not ashamed to be seen in the street 
with the woman who gave him birth and nursed 
him, and who attends to all her wants with 
filial love, affection and tenderness—take him, 
girls, who can get him, no matter what his cir- 
cumstances in life are; he is really worth 
having, and will certainly make a very good 
husband. Lastly: always examine into the 
character, conduct and motives ; and when you 
find these good in a young man, then you may 
be sure he will make a good husband. 
—~———_ 


A GIRL WORTH HAVING. 


Some time since a man residing a short dis- 
tance from the city “shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” leaving a wife and three daughters appa- 
rently helpless and penniless upon the world. 
In this emergency the e!dest daughter—about 
sixteen years of age—what Burns calls a “ bon- 
nie, sweet, and sonsie lass”—a whole armful of 
health, virtue and rural beauty, resolved to make 
an effort for the support of her mother and sis- 
ters. A warm hearted neighbor offered her, at 
her own solicitation, 75 cents per cord for cut- 
ting wood, being an advance of 25 cents on the 
usual price for such employment—commonly 
considered the most laborious for the sterner 
sex. Nothing daunted, however, our heroine 





commenced operations, and by dint of applica- 


the streets in gigs, who leaves his debts un- 


respect, make a bad husband. When you see 


ly impressed with serious subjects at the early 
age of eleven years. While he was quite a 
youth, meeting with an eminent preacher of re- 
ligion, he was led to adopt the principles of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers. This was a 
very bold step for him to take ; for at that time 
the Quakers were considered as wild fanatics, 
and were severely persecuted by the govern- 
ment ; and his father was so enraged at his con- 
duct, that he turned him out of doors, and 
threatened to disinherit him. But Penn consid- 
ered the wishes of his heavenly Father of far 
more importance than his earthly father’s pre- 
judices; and though he was a most kind and 
dutiful son, he was constrained on the solemn 
point of religion to act according to the dictates 
of his conscience. 

At the age of twenty-four, he became a 
preacher among the Friends, and soon after 
published a book called “ Truth Exalted,” whicis 
so incensed the Bishop of London, that he 
caused Penn to be sent to the Tower, where 
he was treated with great severity. After an 
imprisonment of seven months, he was sudden- 
|ly liberated; it is believed, in consideration of 
his family ; and shortly after an entire recon- 
| ciliation took place between him and his father. 
In the year 1670, just two years after his 
imprisonment, he was brought to trial for 
preaching in Grace-church Street. This event, 
however, became a great triumph to the accus- 
ed, for the jury brought in a verdict “ Guilty of 
speaking in Grace-church Street.” But as the t 
was not a punishable offence, they were desir- 
ed to alter their verdict; this they firmly re- 
fused to do, and, after being detained without 
food or rest for fifty hours, still persisting in 
their verdict, the Government was compelled 
to set Penn at liberty. 
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Such a system of persecution naturally made 
a@ great many good men discontented with their 
condition, and desirous of a home where they 
could worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. So, in remuneration for a 
debt which the Government owed Penn, he 
obtained a grant of land in America, and in- 
vited his persecuted friends to accompany him 
to that retreat, offering them land on very ad- 
vintageous terms. 

After the necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, leaving his family in England, he em- 
barked in the ship “Welcome,” with about 
one hundred passengers in company ; and after 
a, voyage of six weeks, rendered distressing by 
sickness and death, he landed safely in Amer- 
ica. 

His first act was to enter into a treaty with 
the rightful owners of the land; and for this 
purpose, he convened a large assembly of chiefs 
and others, who collected in the woods as far 
as the eye could reach. After they were all 
seated, Penn addressed them, saying, that he 
and his companions had a hearty desire to 
live in peace and friendship with them, and to 
serve them to the utmost of their power; that 
it was not their custom to use hostile weapons 
against their fellow creatures, for which rea- 
son they had come unarmed; that they were 
then met on the broad pathway of good faith 
and good will, so that no advantage was to be 
taken on either side, but all was to be open- 
ness, brotherhood and love. 

After these and other words, he unrolled the 
parchment, and conveyed to them the condi- 
tions of the purchase, and the words of the 
contract for their lasting union. He then paid 
them for the land, and made them many pres- 
ents of English merchandize. They pledged 
themselves to live in peace and love with 
William Penn, “so long as the sun and moon 
should endure.” Thus was this memorable 
treaty concluded; neither bloodshed nor oaths 
were required to ratify it, but all felt it bind- 


ing, because it was cemented by justice and 
love. 


This wise and just commencement was fol- 
lowed by an equally good system of govern- 
ment, so that this colony, planted in peace and 
good will, became, and still continues, as you 
all know, one of the most flourishing and im- 
portant of the United States. The founder of 
Pennsylvania continued to conduct its affairs 
for a long time, and afterwards returned to 
England ; where, after a long period of suffer- 
ing, he expired on the 30th of July, 1718. 


N. W. B. 





To Corresponpents.—“ Aunt Fanny at 
Jenny Lind’s Concert,” is too late. Jenny is 
gone, probably not to return, and needs no 
more praise than she has received. “ Morn- 
ings and Evenings,” will appear next week. 
The articles signed “ Z,” will begin with our 
next paper. 

EEE 
LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 
Mesopotamia, July 1, 1851. 

Sir, my children have become so interested 
in your little paper during the two last years of 
it3 existence, which time they have read it, that 
they feel as if they could hardly be denied its 
perusal for the coming year, and to gratify 
them we have concluded to send you a dollar, 
and wish to commence with the volume, so you 
will please send the back numbers, as you have 
heretofore, to Carlos and Ednah Lyman, Mes- 
opotamia, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 

Euias Lyman, for C. and E. Lyman. 
EEE 

A Puttosorner seeing a fool in fine clothes 
and much puffed up thereat, said to himn—“That 
fine wrought wool that you are so proud of, 
was worn by a beast before it was by you; and 
yet that beast doth still a beast continue.” 


° 

Paricty. 

FILIAL AFFECTION. 

Valerius Maximus relates, that a woman of 
distinction having been condemned to be 
strangled, was delivered to the triumvir, who 
caused her to be carried to prison, in order to be 
put to death. The jailer, who was ordered to 
execute her, was struck with compunction, and 
could not resolve to kill her. He chose, how- 
ever, to let her die with hunger, but meanwhile 
suffered her daughter to visit her in prison, 
taking care that she brought her nothing to 
eat. Many days passed over in this manner, 
when the jailer at length, surprised that the 
prisoner lived so long without food, took means 
of secretly observing their intercourse. He 
then discovered that the affectionate daughter 
had all the while been nourishing her mother 
with her own milk. Amazed at so tender, and 
at the same time so ingenious an artifice, he 
related it to the triumvir, and the triumvir to 
the praetor, who thought the fact merited sta- 
ting in the assembly of the people. This pro- 
duced the happiest effects; the criminal was 
pardoned, and a decree passed that the mother 
and daughter should be maintained for the re- 
mainder of their lives at the expense of the 
public, and that a temple, sacred to Filial Piety 
should be erected near the prison. 
—_.—_-__ 


THE APPRENTICE. 


A young man whose father was in easy cir- 
cumstances, was desirous of learning the print- 
ing business; his father consented, on condi- 
tion that the son should board at home and pay 
weekly for his board, out of the avails of his 
special perquisites, during his. apprenticeship. 
‘he young man thought this rather hard, but 
when he was of age, and master of his trade, 
his father said, “ Here, my son, is the money 
paid me for board during your apprenticeship. 
{ never intended to keep it, and with it I give 
you as much more as will enable you to com- 
mence your business.” 

The wisdom of the old man was now appa- 
rent to the son, for while his fellows had con- 
tracted bad habits in the expenditure of similar 
perquisites, and were now penniless and in vice, 
he was enabled to commence business respec- 
tably ; and he now stands at the head of pub- 
lishers in this country, while most of his form- 
er companions are poor, vicious and degraded. 


AFFECTION TO A TEACHER. 

The following instance of affection to a teach- 
er, would have been quite lost had the duty of 
visiting been omitted. 

A little boy in the B———- Sunday school 
was taken dangerously ill; almost all hope of 
his life being spared was given over. During 
one of the visits I paid him, he seemed to be in 
a state of lethargy, — no notice of anything 
going on around him. His mother bent over 
the bed, and called him by his name, “ Wil- 
liam ;’ he did not answer or seem to hear: 
again she called, “ William, William!” At 
length, he said, “J don’t know you!” Such 
words to a mother’s ear seemed too much for 
her, and in a faltering voice she said, “ Wil- 
liam, here’s your teacher, won’t you speak to 
him?” Nothing more seemed needed, the 
brightened eye and outstretched hand clearly 
showed that the simple word “teacher ” had 
touched a chord which even a mother’s well- 
known voice had failed to do.—S. S. Adv. 

__——_————_ 


ROBBER CAUGHT BY A KISS. 


A short time since, after the family of Mr. 
Fitch, of St. Louis, had retired to rest, a fellow 
named Richard Smith, having by some means 
got into the house, entered the sleeping apart- 
ment of a young lady, and rifled the drawers of 
a bureau of its contents, consisting of some 
thirty odd dollars in money, a gold chain, and 
other articles of jewelry. Thus far the tran- 
saction was exceedingly commonplace; but 
not content with his acquisition of valuables, 
the impudent rascal could not think of parting 
with their fair owner without leaving her some 
token of his nocturnal visit. So stepping up 
to the bed where she lay enfolded in the arms 
of Morpheus, he imprinted on her ruby lips one 
parting kiss. Whether it was the report that 








must necessarily have followed one of the right 








sort, or something else that awakened her, we 


did not learn, but ere the sentimental scamp 
could beat a retreat, the fair hand of the dam- 
sel was found gripping the skirt of his coat, 
while her voice called loudly for help. The 
house was soon aroused, and Mr. Smith ar- 
rested and consigned to the calaboose, to re- 
pent at leisure his untimely effort to do the 
agreeable. 
a 


A WELL SPENT DAY- 


Every day is a little life; and our whole 
life is but a day repeated. And hence it is 
that old Jacob numbers his life by days, and 
Moses desires to be taught this point of holy 
arithmetic,—to number not his years, but his 
days : and these, so as to apply his heart unto 
wisdom! Those, therefore, that dare lose a 
day, are dangerously prodigal; and those that 
dare mis-spend it, desperate. 

— 


ADVENTURE OF TWO CHILDREN. 


In the absence of their parents, two little 
girls, five or six years old, one a daughter of 
Mr. John A. Root, the other of Mr. Hathaway, 
both of Haydenville, undertook to sport ona 
raft above Hayden’s button factory. In the act 
of getting on the raft they pushed it from the 
shore, and were carried over the dam, where 
there is a full of twelve or fifteen feet. As the 
raft rose to the surface, a little hand was seen 
clinging to it, and a man plunged into the river 
seized the hand, drew out the girl, and found 
the other clinging to one of her feet. Neither 
sustained any serious injury.—Springyfield Post. 

see 
GRATITUDE. 

“You don’t remember me,” said a young 
man to an alderman of the city of London ; 
“but I was once a scholar in your class.” (He 
lived then in a court near Barbican Chapel.) 
“Tam doing very well now in business; and 
the first twenty-five dollars I could spare, I 
gave toward a Sunday school.—Lon. Un. Mag. 

_—_——»——— 


CHOOSING LOVERS. 


If our sex were wise, a lover should have a 
certificate from the last woman he served, how 
he was turned away, before he was received 
into the service of another: but at present, any 
vagabond is welcome, provided he promises to 
enter into our livery. It is wonderful, that we 
will not take a footman without credentials 
from his last master; and in the great concern 
of life, we make no scruple of falling into a 
treaty with the most notorious offender in his 
behaviour against others. But this breach of 
commerce between the sexes proceeds from an 
unaccountable prevalence of custom, by which 
a woman is to the last degree reproachable for 
being deceived, and a man suffers no loss of 
credit for being a deceiver. 


——— 


THE DOOM OF OUR WORLD. 


What this change is to be, we dare not even 
to conjecture; but we see in the heavens 
themselves, some traces of destructive elements 
and some indication of their power. The frag- 
ments of broken planets—the descent of mete- 
oric stones upon our globe—the wheeling com- 
ets welding their loose material at the solar 
furnace—the volcanic eruptions in our own 
satellite—the appearance of new stars, and the 
disappearance of others—are all foreshadows of 
the impending convulsion to which the system 
of the world is doomed. Thus placed ona 


‘planet which is to be burnt up, and under heav- 


ens which are to pass away—thus treading, as 

it were, on the cemeteries and dwelling upon 

the mausoleums of former worlds—let us learn 

the lesson of humiliation and wisdom, if we 

have not already been taught it in the school 

of revelation.—.Vorth British Review. 
———- 


“TD RATHER CARRY IT THAN THAT MOTH- 
ER SHOULD.” 


Going from market the other day, we observ- 
ed a very small boy, who gave no special in- 
dication, by dress or face, of other than ordina- 
ry sensations or training in life, carrying a bas- 
ket that was so heavy as nearly to bear hin 
down beneath it. We observed, “My boy, 
you have a heavy load.” “Yes,” said he, 
“but I’d rather carry it than that mother 
should.” The remark was one of a nature we 
love to hear, but we do not know that we should 
have thought enough of it to have chronicled it, 





had we not seen across the street a highly ac. 

complished young lady playing the piano, while 

her mother was washing the windows. 
[Wheeling Gaz. 


Poctrp. 


PIOUS WISHES:! 
“ O that mine eye might closed be 
To what concerns me not to see; 
That deafness might possess mine car 
To what concerns me not to hear; 
That truth my tongue might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly. ; 
That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived in my breast ; 
That by each word and deed and thought, 
Glory may to my God be brought ? 
But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
On Thee is fixed, to Thee I cry ; 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart 
And make it clean in every part ; 
And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it too, 
For that is more than I can do.” 

Thomas Ellwood, 1660. 











A FATHER TO HIS CHILD. 
My precious boy, go fold thy hands, 
And lift them to thy God in prayer ; 
Know that his eye does o’er thee watch, 
For God is everywhere. 


Thy little heart is full of glee, 
As warbling birds in summer’s bower; 
No thought of ill, my darling boy, 

Has curbed thy spirit’s pow’. 
Thou’rt happy now, thy mother’s love 
Has shielded thee from every ill, 

Go pray, my child, that God may spare 
Thy mother to thee still. 

Bright hope is beaming in thine eye,—’ 

Thy cup of gladness runneth o’er ; 

Thy merry shout and sunny smile 
Are rife with very joy. 

No evil thought, nor unkind word, 

Has marred the beauty of thy soul ; 

But time, a wondrous change shall bring 
Upon thy being’s whole! 





Then bow thy suppliant knee in prayer, 

Seek grace and wisdom from above ; 

To guard thee safe, in trial’s hour,— 
Go pray, for “God is love.” | 


Go lisp the Saviour’s precious name, 

And ask of Him in accents mild, H 

To be the object of his care, | 
That he may bless my chi'd. 





SING TO ME, LOVE! 

Sing to me, love! I’m sad to-night, 

A weight of grief is on my breast, 
And thy sweet voice alone can charm 

My spirit to its wonted rest. 
There’s music in the song of birds, 

Ofttimes they make rich melody,— 
But music from thy lips, my love! 

Is sweeter than all else to me. 





Sing to me, love! and let thy voice 
Rise sweetly in some favorite strain, 
For music has a holy power 
To charm my spirit from its pain. 
And when the stars begin to glow, 
How sweet the quiet hymn of eve! 
It whispers of some far-off land, 
Where we at last shall cease to grieve. 


By J. A. C. [Arthur's Home Gaz. 
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